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the Cambridge botany school on researches connected with 
photosynthesis in green plants; an account will be given 
by Miss Harriette Chick, of the Lister Institute, of the 
important laws governing the rate of killing of bacteria, 
brought out by the scientific study of disinfection ; and 
some consideration will be given to the application of 
these laws to higher types of plants; Mr. Balls, of Cairo, 
w))} contribute a novel theory of the mechanism of mitosis; 
Mr. A. G. Tansley will read a paper on the woodlands of 
southern England, giving an account of the work done 
under the auspices of the central committee for the survey 
of British vegetation, by which a natural classification 
of these woods has been arrived at. There will be a dis¬ 
cussion on the origin of dicotyledons, and the section will 
also join in a discussion organised.by Section D on the 
determination of sex in animals and plants. It is expected 
that various distinguished foreign biologists, Prof. Bateson, 
and other zoologists will take part. Prof. Keeble, of Read¬ 
ing, will deliver the semi-popular lecture, giving an account 
of his interesting researches on the symbiosis between 
unicellular algas and the marine worm Convoluta. 

Section L (Educational Science). —Meetings for dis¬ 
cussions and the reading of papers will be held in the 
mornings only. Visits have been arranged to selected 
schools on four afternoons. September 3 : Presidential ad¬ 
dress, Prof. L. C. Miall, F.R.S. ; the outlook : a grand 
experiment in education, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. ; 
education under local authorities, Mr. R. Blair; schools 
for defective children, Mrs. Burgwin. September 4 : Dis¬ 
cussion on education in relation to rural life; openers, 
Prof. L. C. Miall, F.R.S., Prof. D. Houston, Miss Lilian]. 
Clarke, the Most Rev. Dr. Foley, Dr. W. J. M. Starkie, 
Mr. George Fletcher, and Mr. C. H. Bothamley. Practical 
studies in elementary schools : report of subcommittee on 
experimental science studies, Mr. W. M. Heller. Sep¬ 
tember 7: Discussion on tests of educational efficiency (ex-, 
amination and inspection), openers, Mr. T. P. Gill and 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins; discussion on training in teaching, 
openers, Miss C. P. Tremain and Mr. C. Macgregor; open 
discussion on (1) note-taking and reports on work, (2) clear 
speaking and reading aloud, (3) motive and purpose in 
experimental work. September 8 : Discussion on types of 
education and their relative values, openers, Dr. G. Arch- 
dall Reid and Prof. E. P. Culverwell; discussion on experi¬ 
mental inquiry in education, openers, Prof. J. J. Findlay 
(with Mr. P. Sandiford) and Prof. J. A. Green ; curricula 
of secondary schools : report of subcommittee on the 
sequence of science subjects, Mr. G. F. Daniell. 


LORD BLYTHSWOOD, F.R.S . 

'THE number of great territorial magnates who 
*• take a practical interest in science is no doubt 
larger than appears at first sight, but it is neverthe¬ 
less regrettably small. Many of our landed gentry 
are unfitted by inclination and temperament to play 
any part in the game of politics, and their education, 
though it has not been without a certain Valuable 
influence on character, has not, as a rule, 
been such as to encourage and develop that 
healthy and keen interest in natural things which 
is shown by almost all boys at an early age. 
Thus too many men, who have been placed by fortune 
above the necessity of earning their living in business 
or in the professions, are driven to spend their days 
in sport of one kind or another from year’s end to 
year’s end. At the best they lead a life, healthy it 
may be in a physical sense, but productive of no par¬ 
ticular good to the community or the world at large, 
and detrimental to the strong plea which can be put 
forward for the existence of a leisured and broadly 
cultured class. 

Happily there are and have been notable excep¬ 
tions, and among these the late Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, Lord Blythswood, must be accorded a high place. 
Born in 1833, the son of Archibald Campbell of 
Blythswood, he was of direct descent from the old 
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Douglases who played such a prominent part in the 
English and Scottish wars of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and was a member of the semi- 
regal family of the Campbells, who, whatever faults 
and foibles may have been rightly or wrongly attri¬ 
buted to them, have been conspicuous in the Scottish 
stiuggle for civil and religious freedom. In early life 
he was, as befitted such an ancestry, both soldier and 
politician. He saw active service with the Scots 
Guards in the Crimea, where he was severely 
wounded, and continued in the army until the death 
of his father in 1868. He then retired with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, to devote himself during the 
remainder of his life to work for the auxiliary forces, 
to politics (he was a keen Conservative), and to 
science. 

He was married in 1864 to the elder sister of the 
present Lord Carrington, and held the offices of Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Renfrew and of aide-de- 
camp to the late Queen Victoria. He sat in Parlia¬ 
ment for West Renfrewshire from 1883 until 1892, 
when he was raised to the peerage as Baron Blyths¬ 
wood. He was elected to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in 1907. For some time Lord Blythswood had 
been in failing health, and the early part of the 
present summer was spent by him and L,ady Blyths¬ 
wood in the south of France. On July 8 he died of 
heart failure at his seat of Blythswood, near Renfrew. 

For a long time Lord and Lady Blythswood acted 
as hosts to members of the Royal family when they 
visited the west of Scotland for public functions; he 
entertained the King and Queen when—as Prince and 
Princess of Wales—they visited Glasgow to lay the 
foundation stone of the new university buildings at 
Gilmorehill in 1870, Oueen Victoria when she opened 
the Glasgow Exhibition in 1888, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they opened the new Natural 
Philosophy Institute and the new medical buildings of 
the university in April of last year. 

But though Lord Blythswood had many interests, 
and devoted much time and attention to them all, his 
ruling passion was for physical science. He estab¬ 
lished at Blythswood a laboratory and workshop, 
which he equipped with the best instruments which 
could be procured for investigation, and with tools of 
the most refined description for the construction of 
apparatus and for the realisation of his own ideas 
regarding astronomical and physical machinery. 

He employed skilled experimenters and mechanics 
to aid him in the work of construction and observa¬ 
tion, and he obtained some notable results. Fie was 
a strenuous worker with his own hands at the bench ; 
indeed, one of the most striking exhibits of the Glas¬ 
gow Exhibition of 1888 was some fine wheelwork (for 
a magnificent astronomical driving clock), which had 
been cut by him in an almost incredible number of 
hours of continuous work. 

Lord Blythswood’s earlier work was mainly con¬ 
structional, and valuable service was rendered to 
science by the improvement of tools and processes 
which. resulted. A very important instrument, his 
great dividing engine, is perhaps the most striking 
outcome of this part of his scientific activity. As it 
now stands, this instrument is capable of ruling dif¬ 
fraction gratings with very great accuracy to as many 
as 14,400 lines to the inch, and many gratings of 
excellent optical quality have been made with it; but 
it has taken twenty-five years of modification and 
improvement to bring it to its present state. By a 
carefully designed and ingenious motion the diamond 
point is brought very gradually into contact with the 
surface to be ruled, so that disaster from its breaking 
is entirely avoided. Surely the skill and patience 
required for such work is as well deserving of recog- 
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nition as a service to science as many more showy 
performances. 

Several very large Wimshurst electrical machines 
(including one of 160 plates 11, in which the oppositely 
rotating plates are specially mounted so as to run 
truly and smoothly, were made in the workshop, and 
greatly increased the experimental resources available 
for X-ray work and the investigation of the phe¬ 
nomena of electrical discharge. 

Lord Blythswood himself came very near to the dis¬ 
covery of the X-rays, for he had obtained photographic 
action through various opaque substances before 
Rontgen made his memorable announcement. Since 
that time much work has been done in the Blythswood 
laboratory on this subject. With the skilful help of 
Mr. H. S. Allen, and more lately of Mr. Walter 
Scoble, Lord Blythswood carried out many inter¬ 
esting researches on spectrum photography and the 
Zeeman effect, in radiography, and in radio-activity 
generally. 

During the last year or so Lord Blythswood and 
Mr. Scoble had been engaged in experiments in 
flight. In the course of these they designed an air- 
engine for a model aeroplane, which gave more than 
one-half of a horse-power and weighed only two 
pounds ! The air for driving this engine was stored 
in the liquid form, so as to keep down the weight of 
the containing vessel. 

At the end of a long and active life, Lord Blyths¬ 
wood has passed away, leaving a fine record behind 
him of good work done and notable results obtained. 
If his example should lead other men of means and 
leisure to follow in the same path, then in a more 
than usual but very real and true sense his work will 
follow him. A. Gray. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 

EN years ago, upon the retirement of Sir William 
Flower from the post of director of the Natural 
History Museum, a memorial signed by many distin¬ 
guished men of science (see Nature, July 14, 1898) 
was presented to the trustees of the British Museum 
urging that it is “ of great importance to the welfare 
of natural history that the principal official in charge 
of the national collections relating to this subject 
should not be subordinate in authority to any other 
officer of the Museum.” The recent retirement of Sir 
Ray Lankester has again provided an opportunity for 
pressing the adoption of this principle, and a strong 
deputation waited upon the Prime Minister on Tues¬ 
day to ask for an inquiry into the administration of 
the Museum. From the Times report we extract the 
following account of the interview :— 

Prof. Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S., said the objections to 
the present administration of the Natural History Museum 
had reference to a system, and not to individuals. For 
many years the condition of the Natural History Museum 
and its mode,of government had been a standing grievance 
to naturalists, and many endeavours had been made to 
obtain a separate government for it. The reasons of the 
deputation for asking for an inquiry could not be better 
expressed than by summarising the history of the principal 
attempts which have been made to bring about a change 
in the methods of administration of the museum. Forty- 
two years ago the most distinguished men of science of 
the day, in a memorial to the Government, expressed the 
opinion that “ it is of fundamental importance to the pro¬ 
gress of the natural sciences in this country that the 
administration of the national natural history collections 
should be separated from that of the library and art col¬ 
lections.” Thirty-five years ago a Royal Commission, in 
pressing the same points, directed attention to the state¬ 
ments of witnesses that it was “ unsatisfactory that the 
national collection should be managed by a body of gentle- 
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men whose time is in most cases fully occupied by other 
important duties, and the majority of whom are not selected 
with reference to any special qualifications for such a 
post.” Twenty-nine years ago the council of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science endorsed these 
recommendations both of the Royal Commission and of the 
leading naturalists of the day, and strongly urged upon the 
Government the importance of giving effect to them. Ten 
years ago a representative body of scientific men presented 
a memorial to the trustees, in which it was urged that 
the principal official in charge of the national collections 
relating to natural history should not be subordinate in 
authority to any other officer of the museum. The present 
deputation also felt that the method of administration of 
this great national institution, which had not only been 
an important means of scientific research and an example 
to other nations, but had given the highest instruction and 
purest delight to hundreds of thousands of persons was in 
matters of vital importance seriously defective. They were 
there to ask for a full official inquiry into the organisation 
and administration of the Natural History Museum, with 
the view of a reasonable treatment of the matter in the 
immediate future by the Government. 

Speeches in support of the views above expressed were 
made also by Mr. Francis Darwin, F.R.S., Prof. G. 0 . 
Bourne, and others. 

In reply, Mr. Asquith pointed out that, as regards the 
administration of the museum, the trustees are a superioi 
body with whom the Government are powerless to inter 
fere. The arguments advanced by the deputation as to the 
management by the trustees apply equally to the Blooms¬ 
bury Museum. The trustees, men of wide experience and 
great discretion, are equally cognisant of natural history 
and archaeology. The trustees are about to appoint a 
keeper of zoology, and it is not intended to abolish the 
directorship, but only to wait to ascertain who is the best 
man for the responsible position. He sympathised with 
the view that the director should have a free hand in the 
management of his department, and promised to convey 
to his fellow-trustees of the British Museum all that the 
deputation suggested. 


NOTES. 

We regret to see the announcement of the death, on 
July 27, of Sir Thomas Stevenson at seventy years of age. 
Sir Thomas was appointed senior scientific analyst to the 
Home Office in 1881, and was knighted in 1904. He was 
past-president of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
the Society of Public Analysts, and the Institute of Chem¬ 
istry. He was also the author and editor of various 
memoirs on forensic medicine. 

The death is announced, at sixty-seven years of age, of 
the engineer Ren6 Panhard, whose name is well known 
in connection with the development of the motor-car. We 
also notice the announcement of the death of Prof. 
Daguillon, assistant professor of botany at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, and author of a number of books upon botanical 
science. 

The German Kepler Society has founded a prize of 50 1 . 
to encourage research on the early traces of life (pre- 
Silurian) and their relation to the theory of evolution. 

At the congress of historical sciences to be held in 
Berlin on August 6-12, there will be a section concerned 
with the history of science. Among communications to be 
dealt with in this section are, we learn from the Revue 
scientifique, the work of Avogadro from the point of view 
of chemical theory, by Prof. Guareschi, of the University 
of Turin ; the history of the development of physical chem¬ 
istry, by Prof. Gerland, of Clausthal School of Mines; 
Arab contributions to the progress of science, by Prof. 
Wiederman; and on Boyle’s law, by M. F. Mentr£. 

Among other prizes offered for scientific researches in 
Italy, we note a gold medal, of value 40I., offered for the 
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